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NEWS AND NOTES 



SUMMER MEETING OF THE COUNCIL 

The National Education Association will hold its annual meeting in 
Salt Lake City, July 4 to 9. As in previous years, a special session of 
the National Council of Teachers of English will be conducted in con- 
nection with the convention of the Nation;al Education Association. 
This will probably occur on Wednesday, July 7. The principal topic is 
"The Teaching of American Ideals." It is expected that the following 
will be among the topics and speakers: 

"Ideals Through Literature," Professor W. R. Davis, Whitman 
College, Walla Walla, Washington; "Ideals Through Composition," 
Mrs. Lillian Smith, of Spokane, Washington; "Ideals Through Class 
Management," Professor J. W. Searson, State Agricultural College, 
Manhattan, Kansas; "Interschool Correspondence," Superintendent 
J. W. Studebaker, Des Moines, Iowa. 

The Council will also unite with the Library Department of the 
National Education Association in a joint session. The representatives 
of the Council will be Mr. H. E. Fowler, of the State Normal School at 
Lewiston, Idaho, and Professor Allen Cross, of the State Teachers 
College, Greeley, Colorado. The entire library program will be of 
interest to English teachers. 

This special summer session of the Council, while it does not offer 
the same opportunities as the annual meeting in Chicago in November, 
will nevertheless bring together a considerable body of the leaders. 
Anyone who can make it convenient to attend will be more than repaid. 
The topic chosen for the session is perhaps the most important that 
could be considered at the present time. The speakers are among the 
best-known teachers of English in the West. No doubt many who find 
it impossible to make the long trip to Chicago will take advantage of 
the fact that the Council comes to their doors. 

W. Wilbur Hatfield, Secretary 
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THE ASSOCIATIONS 

COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH OF THE INLAND EMPIRE 

The keynote of the enthusiastic sessions of the fifth annual meeting 
of the Council of English of the Inland Empire, which was held March 31, 
April 1-2, 1920 at the Lewis and Clark High School, Spokane, Wash- 
ington, in conjunction with the Inland Empire Teachers' Association, 
was organization, vitalization, Americanization. 

In the organization which was secured through the comprehensive 
reports of the committees on the minimal essentials in English in the 
elementary school and in the high school, and on literature in the high 
school, another round in the ladder toward the goal of " the best English 
in the United States" was passed. "Accuracy first" was the basis of 
Mr. O. B. Sperlin's report on "Minimal Essentials in English," which, 
except for some minor changes and additions, was adopted for publication 
as a standard (in the character of a textbook on mechanics) for the high 
schools in Oregon, Montana, Idaho, and Washington. Says Mr. 
Sperlin: 

Why not accuracy first? We have tried spontaneity, facility, first; 
and stiU we are disgraced by the illiteracy we have produced. We have tried 
literary appreciation first; we have produced neither literary appreciation nor 
literacy. We cannot require spontaneity — that would be an absurdity. 
We cannot require literary appreciation in original composition, for the large 
majority would be doomed to failure. We can require accuracy; it has been 
to our shame that we have not required it. Then why not accuracy first, 
in the hope that other desirable ends may be added ? 

"Accuracy first" calls for a definite plan which is outlined in Mr. Sper- 
lin's "Minimal Essentials." This will effect material changes in the 
courses of study in the four states of the Northwest. 

A similar report on "English in the Elementary Schools," by Mrs. 
Lillian E. Smith, adopted by the Council for a year's trial, defined the 
work for each of the eight elementary grades. This report points 
clearly to a rapid articulation between the work in the grades and in the 
high schools. "Ordinary accuracy and conventional correctness," 
Mrs. Smith reiterates, "are the subjects that should receive the most 
attention. " 

A preliminary report on "Literature in the High School," presented 
by Mr. L. C. Robinson, the Lewis and Clark High School, Spokane, 
extends the Council's general statement "that courses in literature in 
the high school should emphasize most strongly the intelligent appre- 
ciation of literature itself and make use of the parts of literary history 
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only as they will assist in the interpretation of the literature, " and offers 
recommendations for the formulation of the course of study in literature 
for each of the several grades. 

The "cap sheaf" in the work of the Council was the discussion on 
Americanization, following the annual luncheon, at which the president, 
Mr. W. J. Sanders, presented Professor H. R. Driggs, of New York City, 
and Professor W. R. Davis, of Whitman College. 

Professor Driggs said in his talk on "Literary Development in 
the West": 

The problem of Americanization looms large. For example, in the shadow 
of Old North Church, Boston, a population 99 per cent Italian exists. It 
should be dominant in the thoughts of all teachers to instil ideals of American- 
ism in these students. The responsibility of the problem is on English teachers. 
In the linguist's side is the expression of ideals. The problem is deeper than 
the salute to the flag. We must come out of the clouds. If we are going to 
make Americans of these boys and girls, we must get down to them; we must 
get down to basic things; we must recognize basic principles in the changing 
application of them. Much of our current literature is commonplace, but we 
find nuggets in it — ^we find diamonds in the dirt. The business of the English 
department of schools is to recognize them; the finest thing is to cultivate 
authorship. The problem is bigger than formahties. Students must be 
taught to express ideals in splendid forms of literature. Our schools have too 
often failed to recognize literary talents in English. We have beautiful 
stories dying every day. Our West is being developed by the "Pullman Car" 
methods; it must be developed by literary endeavor. 

Professor Davis said in the course of his talk : 

"The spotted actuality and golden reality" of life in the literature of the 
middle ages is found in the American literature of today. It is better that our 
young people get it from literature than from the daily newspapers, because 
in literature they see the better side of life interpreted. The "golden reaUties " 
are found in Whittier, Masters, Lowell. The ideals of American life that are 
set in the English Bible — ideals of right — are part of the basis of social and 
political reform to adjust conduct to human situations. In American literature 
the administration of the ideals upon manhood are expressed. It is good to 
bring it into the lives of our young people that they should undertake a man's 
job to carry out the ideals of Americanism that are in American literature. 
American life today is tremendously in need of the ideals in American literature 
if we are going to carry them on. 

Two things to be done with the work in English are to organize 
and to vitalize. This work of the Inland Empire Council of English 
is a constructive movement. Vitalized English must be the problem 
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now that the material is organized. "Another year rich in the promise 
of further achievement Ues before the teachers of the Northwest. Let 
us not be weary in well doing," is the characteristic challenge of the 
retiring president, Mr. W. J. Sanders, of the North Central High School, 
Spokane, who has led in the work which has been accomplished with 
gratifying results during the past year. 

The ofiBcers and committeemen elected for the ensuing year are as 
follows: president, Mr. 0. B. Sperlin, Stadium High School, Tacoma, 
Washington; vice-president, Mrs. Lillian E. Smith, Stevens School, 
Spokane, Washington; secretary- treasurer, Pearle Elma Anderson, 
the Lewis and Clark High School, Spokane, Washington. 

Professor H. G. Merriam, University of Montana, Missoula, Mon- 
tana, was appointed chairman of the Committee on English in Normal 
Schools, Colleges, and Universities to fill Professor Coflman's unexpired 
term of two years. Mr. L. C. Robinson, the Lewis and Clark High 
School, Spokane, was appointed to fill Mr. Sperlin's unexpired term 
of one year. Mrs. Smith was reappointed chairman of the Committee 
on Elementary English for three years. 

Professor H. E. Fowler, State Normal School, Lewiston, Idaho, is 
chairman of the Publicity Committee, which has just been organized. 

WKST VIRGINIA COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OE ENGLISH 

The eighth annual meeting of the West Virginia Council of Teachers 
of English was held April i6 and 17, 1920, in the high-school auditorium, 
Huntington, West Virginia. Mr. Walter Barnes, of the Fairmont 
Normal School, president of the Council, presided. 

With one exception, that of the address of Professor Robert A. 
Armstrong, the following program was presented: April 16, 1:30 p.m.: 
"Problems of Junior High School English," Dr. Thomas H. Briggs, 
Teachers College; "Solving the Problem of the Failure in English," 
Miss Bertie Backus, Huntington High School; Report of the Com- 
mittee on the Better English Campaign, discussion led by Miss M. 
Mae Neptune, chairman, Wesleyan College; Round Table discussion, 
"The State Course of Study in Junior and Senior High-School English," 
led by Miss Virginia Baker, Charleston High School. 8:00 p.m.: 
"Training Teachers of High-School English," Professor Robert A. 
Armstrong, West Virginia University; "Appreciation of Literature," 
Dr. Briggs. April 17, 9:30 a.m.: " Some English Problems as a Super- 
intendent Sees Them," Mr. C. L. Wright, superintendent, Huntington 
Schools; Round Table discussion, "Socialized Literature," led by 
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Miss Mary B. Fontaine, vice-president of the Council; "Some Further 
Values of Literature," Dr. Briggs; "'Where Do We Go from Here?' 
Some English Problems Which the English Council Should Solve," 
Mr. Walter Barnes, president of the Council. 

Miss Neptune reported the observance of two better-speech weeks, 
one in November, 1919, and one in February, 1920. On motion, it was 
voted to continue this committee with power to appoint one member in 
each county in the state to work through the county institutes to arouse 
interest in the movement. 

The Committee on the Revision of the State Course of Study in 
High-School English was continued. This committee consists of 
Virginia Baker, high school, Charleston; Mattie Baber, Junior high 
school, Huntington; Winifred Cruikshank, high school, Richwood; 
Gertrude Roberts, high school, Fairmont; Jessie Tresham, high school, 
Harrisville; W. H. Wilcox, Davis-Elkins College, Elkins; Maud Yoak, 
high school, Clarksburg. 

The following oflScers were elected for the ensuing year: president, 
Mr. W. H. Franklin, Marshall College, Huntington; vice-president, 
Miss Mary B. Jeffers, high school, Charleston; secretary-treasurer, 
Miss Helen L. Keever, high school, Parkersburg. 

The next meeting of the Council is to be held in Parkersburg in 
October in connection with the State Education Association. 

Helen L. Keever, Secretary 



A CHICAGO SPEECH CONFERENCE 
On February 6 and 7, 1920, a conference was called by the American 
Speech Committee of the Chicago Woman's Club for the purpose of 
discussing informally the results of the national celebration of American 
Speech Week, healthy signs of interest in the speech movement on the 
part of the general public, and methods which schools, clubs, and busi- 
ness people are using for continuing speech improvement throughout 
the year. Among the speakers were Miss Claudia E. Crumpton, of the 
Northwestern High School, Detroit, Michigan, secretary of the American 
Speech Committee of the National Council of Teachers of English; 
Mrs. Charles S. Clark, president of the Council of Club Presidents of 
Chicago and vicinity; Miss Ida Mighell, principal of the Bryant School, 
Chicago, Illinois; Mrs. Bertha Andrews Holbrook, president of the 
Woman's Club of Wisconsin; Mr. C. R. Rounds, of the State Normal 
School at Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Professor R. D. T. HoUister, of the 
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University of Michigan; Mr. C. S. Pendleton, of the University of 
Wisconsin; Mrs. James Fletcher Holroyd, Drama League representative, 
American Speech Committee, Chicago; Mrs. Anne Faulkner Obern- 
dorfer, of the National Bureau for the Advancement of Music, Chicago; 
Mrs. Hyde W. Perse, Chicago Woman's Club; and Mrs. Grace WilUam- 
son Willett, also of the Chicago Woman's Club. Mrs. Katherine 
Knowles Robbins, chairman of the American Speech Committee, 
presided throughout. 

The reports and suggestions of the various speakers were most 
stimulating and encouraging. Miss Crumpton pointed out the need 
of popular articles on speech which may be printed as pamphlets, and 
of the extension of classes for speech improvement in the stores, like 
the classes established by Marshall Field & Company in Chicago and 
the Marshall & Illsley Bank of Milwaukee. Mrs. Clark stated that 
the presidents and program chairmen of seventy clubs in the vicinity 
of Chicago will spend two months upon a course in public speaking 
particularly adapted to their needs as presiding officers. The National 
Motion Picture League is issuing a bulletin in which errors and slang 
in the reading-matter of motion pictures are pointed out. The parent- 
teacher associations of Illinois are planning definite co-operation with 
the schools during the coming year. 

Of special interest was the point made by Miss Mighell that in our 
foreign communities elections are now controlled by hyphenated politi- 
cians who gain their power by diligently extending the foreign languages 
and using the foreign newspapers as the organs of their control. Foreign- 
ers come to America generally desiring to acquire English and become 
Americans. These good intentions are frustrated, however, by men of 
their own race who selfishly seek their own aggrandizement. The 
remedy lies in educating the people in the language of our country. 
Among the materials available for this purpose is a series of brief daily 
lessons prepared by Mr. C. R. Rounds and published in the Milwaukee 
Journal. Reprints may be had. 

Speaking of what the public wishes to know about the Better Speech 
Movement, Mrs. Willet suggested, first, that an audience wishes to be 
assured that the speech movement is not a highbrow movement but a 
practical one in which all may share. It is for adults as well as for 
children and relates to matters of simple clearness as well as to slang and 
errors in grammar. Everyone wishes to hear evidence as to the attitude 
of business men as well as that of club women, school authorities, and 
teachers. Club women are eager for guidance in public speech and in 
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parliamentary procedure. Among the practical devices which prove 
effective is the organization of a "Do Without Qub," the members of 
which pledge themselves to give up one useless or incorrect expression 
each week. 

One of the most delightful features of the conference was an exten- 
sive exhibit of posters provided by the Chicago Committee, the Wis- 
consin Committee, and the Committee of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, of which Miss Edith Erskine, of the Harrison 
Technical High School in Chicago, is chairman. Miss Erskine is able 
to assist a limited number of societies who wish to arrange a similar 
exhibit. 

American Speech Committee 
CmcAGO Woman's Club 



THE JUNIOR RED CROSS AS A CLEARING-HOUSE FOR 
SCHOOL CORRESPONDENCE 

During the war the Department of Junior Membership of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross was organized in order to enlist the patriotic services of the 
children of America. It made its appeal primarily through the schools 
and soon developed into a nation-wide popular movement. Auxiliaries 
by thousands sprang into being, and a very extensive and well- 
co-ordinated organization was developed covering the whole of the 
United States, Western Europe, and Asia Minor. 

Since the signing of the armistice the Junior Red Cross, as this 
department of the American Red Cross is popularly known, has continued 
as a relief organization, raising thousands of dollars to aid the children of 
countries affected by the Great War. These were and are now being dis- 
tributed through various European centers of the Red Cross, such as Flor- 
ence, Prague, Belgrade, Cettinje, Warsaw, Riga, Athens, Constantinople, 
Beirut, Jerusalem, under the direction of the central agency at Paris. While 
traveling back and forth among these centers some of the representa- 
tives of the Junior Red Cross conceived the idea of interschool corre- 
spondence, and some preliminary plans were made for such correspondence 
between school children in America and those in England. Meanwhile 
various groups of pupils, both those connected with the Red Cross and 
those working through other organizations, began the exchange of letters, 
postcards, and other similar expressions of interest and good will. It 
became evident that there was a real need for direction by an interna- 
tional agency of what promised to be a most valuable interchange 
between American children and those of other countries. 
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It is now announced that the Junior Red Cross will undertake to 
act as a clearing-house for both intersectional and international school 
correspondence. That is, it will undertake to assist classes in an Ameri- 
can school to exchange letters, pictures, and handicraft with schools of 
other countries and also with schools of other sections of our own country. 
It will organize at the central headquarters of the American Red Cross 
in Washington a bureau amply equipped to provide the necessary 
information and guidance and direct the actual exchange of letters, 
school papers, photographs, scrapbooks, handwork, etc., and keep 
adequate records of correspondence and of all exchanges. Working 
through the head educational ofiScers in the various foreign countries, 
it will undertake to interest the teachers of those countries in the possi- 
bilities of correspondence with American schools. In the same way, 
through the publications of the central office and through the bulletins 
of the divisional headquarters in the various parts of the United States, 
it will bring home to American teachers the possibilities of such corre- 
spondence. 

The benefits to flow from interschool correspondence need little 
exposition. In the first place a definite motive for a very useful type of 
composition is provided for all classes in the study of English or some 
other language. In the second place a large amount of useful informa- 
tion is sure to result from concrete accounts of life and activities in other 
lands. Not only may the English classes, for example, in American 
Schools draw on the entire range of experience of the pupils, but other 
classes as well, such as those in art, manual training, domestic science, 
and geography. The necessity of employing the best possible forms 
and of maintaining a certain uniformity among the classes of a school 
will react most favorably upon the language training of the whole 
institution. Underlying all, moreover, will be the sense of brotherhood 
and of service, the development of a civic consciousness, of an American- 
ism with the world-perspective, which is so greatly needed and so clearly 
possible at this time. 

The scope of the proposed correspondence will include, as indicated 
above, any and all classes in schools of all grades below the college. It 
is expected, moreover, that many teachers will avail themselves of the 
facilities offered by the Junior Red Cross for putting in touch with 
each other instructors having common interests. Not the least valuable 
aspect of the comprehensive program, which is being outlined is the 
possibility of widening the range of the teacher's contacts and influence. 

The Junior Red Cross is publishing a series of bulletins giving all 
necessary information concerm'ng its work in general and the activities 
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of each of its principal bureaus. Anyone who is interested should 
write to Mr. James N. Rule, director of Junior Membership, American 
Red Cross, Washington, D.C. 



THE PERIODICALS 

THE SMITH-TOWNER BILL 

The editors of the Elementary School Journal have performed a 
needed service in bringing together in the April number several articles 
presenting the arguments for and against the Smith-Towner Bill for a 
federal department of education, together with the text of the bill itself. 
The articles embody the substance of a series of addresses presented 
before the Society of College Teachers of Education at its annual con- 
ference held in Cleveland in February in connection with the Department 
of Superintendence of the National Education Association. Speaking 
of pending federal legislation, Mr. Samuel P. Capen ventured the asser- 
tion that only three educational bills are likely to pass at the present 
session of Congress. These are the Wadsworth Army Organization 
Bill, carrying the provision for universal military training; the Kenyon- 
Vestal Bill for Americanization and the Eradication of Illiteracy; and 
the Fess Bill for the Rehabilitation of Industrial Cripples. Mr. George 
D. Strayer explained why we need a secretary of education. He thinks 
the present public school system too weak to cope with the problems 
which lie before it. The Commission on the Emergency in Education, 
of which he is chairman, has gone carefully over all the main features 
of the present situation and is responsible for the provisions of the 
Smith-Towner Bill. This will provide funds for the equalization of 
educational opportunity and will encourage the states to arrange ade- 
quate programs of teacher training and school development. Mr. W. P. 
Burris, on the other hand, opposed the federal department. He pointed 
out that cabinet officers are political appointees, and that neither Con- 
gress nor any of the federal departments at Washington is at present 
inclined to take teachers seriously. There is grave doubt, therefore, 
as to whether educational leaders could expect to influence to any great 
extent the policies of a department of education even if it were created. 
To meet these and other difficulties Mr. Charles H. Judd would amend 
the bill. In its present form it evades certain important issues, particu- 
larly that of vocational education. This should be brought under the 
same control as other phases of education. In all probability the 
appropriations called for have not been sufficiently checked up by 
extended investigation. There is also a possibility of grave misappli- 
cation of the provision for partial payment of teachers' salaries. There 
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should therefore be a complete recanvass of the ground that was covered 
in haste by too small a group of people in the emergency of the war. 

ASSOCIATIONS OR UNION? 

Probably no address delivered at the Cleveland meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence aroused more interest than that by 
Lotus D. Cofiman, dean of the department of education at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. He opened his address with the pointed question, 
To what kind of organization shall teachers belong? Shall they join 
the American Federation of Teachers, which is affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, or shall they maintain an independent or- 
ganization of their own? Proceeding to the answer, he pointed out 
that the unsettled conditions of the country are well calculated to 
support the program of the American Federation of Teachers. Living is 
difficult, the public is slow to take action, and labor extends a welcoming 
hand. Certain distinguished educators, among them Professor Dewey, 
moreover, believe that affiliation with labor will give teachers faith in their 
calling, faith in one another, and the recognition that they are the 
servants of the community. It should be remembered, however, that 
teachers are not laborers in the ordinary sense of the word. They are 
social servants and belong to a profession. The purposes, methods, and 
problems of organized labor are essentially different from those of 
teachers. Labor, moreover, urges the equalization of pay for the same 
positions regardless of relative efficiency; it uses the strike as its weapon; 
and its methods intensify class spirit and class antagonism. It is neces- 
sary to distinguish between private work and public service. There is 
the greatest danger of a lowering of professional standards among 
teachers. Most important of all, if democracy is to be safe, the teachers 
of our future citizens must be able to remain free from class prejudice as 
professional public servants, must see the justice of the claims peculiar 
to any class, and must labor to dispel ignorance and cultivate the unself- 
ishness which makes class disputes impossible. The proper organization 
to further these ends is one lying wholly within the teaching body itself. 

children's books 
A useful review of recent books for children is included in the Bookman 
for May. The author, Annie Carroll Moore, gives a large portion of her 
space to an account of Hilda Conkling's Poems by a Little Girl, which, 
she thinks, has a freshness of appeal which is altogether unusual. On the 
whole she seems to find the offering not especially attractive especially 
as regards books of travel, history, and biography. Such books are, 
for the most part, deadly dull and will signally fail to enlarge the under- 
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standing, deepen the sympathies, and appeal to the imagination of the 
children as they are expected to do. 

SCALES AND TESTS 

Attention is again called to the new Journal of Education Research. 
This periodical undertakes to present in a popular form the results of 
investigators and scale-makers in the field of education. The April 
number, for example, opens with an article by Mr. W. W. Charters, of 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology, on constructing a language and 
grammar scale. His main point seems to be that a scale should be made 
up of sentences upon which the child is to exercise his judgment as to 
whether they are right or wrong. Primary teachers will be interested 
in a group scale of intelligence for use in the first three grades, description 
of which is presented by its author, Mrs. Luella W. Pressey, of Indiana 
University. This is intended to enable the teacher to place children 
more accurately with regard to their respective abilities when they enter 
school. 

THE DIARY OF A SCHOOL LIBRARIAN 

An unusual presentation of the work of the school librarian appears 
in the Leaflet of the New England Association of Teachers of English for 
April. It is from the pen of Miss Marion Lovis, librarian of the Stadium 
High School, Tacoma, Washington. Following the plan of giving an 
accoimt of a schoolday's activities, she tells how pupils gather at the 
library door before it is open in the morning, come in streams to ask 
questions of the librarian, continue even during the lunch periods, and 
descend in a -deluge at 2:40, when the schoolday closes. Finally a 
number remain to work out their problems with the aid of reference books. 



USEFUL DOCUMENTS 
Visual Education is the title of a new magazine published by the 
Society for Visual Education, Inc., Chicago, Illinois, the president of 
which is Professor RoUin D. Salisbury, of the University of Chicago. 
Address 327 South LaSalle Street. — Of more than usual interest is the 
volume of Proceedings of the Educational Congress conducted by the 
Department of Public Instruction of Pennsylvania at Harrisburg, 
November 17-22, 1919. Besides a number of addresses of general 
educational interest, siunmaries are given of the papers and addresses 
of the two half-day sessions of the English Section, which passed a series 
of resolutions. Address the ofiice of the Commissioner, Thomas E. 
Finegan. — ^The Annual School Report of Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, 
contains several sections relating to the work in English and to school 
libraries. Address Superintendent Samuel Hamilton, Pittsburgh. 



